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OFFER to my college friends a Collection 
of Songs, all of which some will remember 
to have heard during the four years of our 
life at Cambridge. They are given as rendered, with- 
out regard to the written originals. As we often 
gather flowers, not for their beauty or fragrance, but as 
mementoes of happy moments ; so may we preserve the 
songs to which we have listened in our most genial 
hours, — mindful less of their poetic merit than of the 
friends, scenes, and occasions which they may revive. 
If I had been more fastidious in my selection, I should 
have asserted, for myself and fellows, a standard of taste 
which might have been more creditable, but could not 
have been honestly claimed ; and should have failed in 
my purpose of preserving the gay, no less than the 
grave, tones of the harmonies of our social life. Im- 
possible as it may seem to us now, we are assured by 
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IV PREFACE. 

the experience of others that the time will come when 
the pleasant voices which fill these halls will be but 
faintly remembered, when the vision of familiar faces 
will become dim, and when the memories of youth will 
seem a dream. This Collection will have served its 
purpose, if, in distant years, it shall tenderly recall the 
voices, faces, and memories of college days. 

WILLIAM ALLEN HAYES. 
Cambridge, June, 1866. 
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FAIR HARVARD! 




AIR HARVARD! thy sons to thy jubilee 
throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o'er ; 
By these festival rites, from the age that is past. 
To the age that is waiting before. 
O relic and type of our ancestors' worth, 

That has long kept their memory warm, — 
First flower of their wilderness, star of their night. 
Calm rising through change and through storm. 



To thy bowers we were led, in the bloom of our youth, 

From the home of our infantile years. 
When our fathers had warned, and our mothers had 
prayed. 

And our sisters had blest through their tears. 
Thou then wert our parent, the nurse of our souls ; 

We were moulded to manhood by thee ; 
Till, freighted with treasure-thoughts, friendships, and 
hopes. 

Thou didst launch us on Destiny's sea. 



2 LAURIGER HORATIUS. 

When, as pilgrims, we come to revisit thy halls, 

To what kindlings the season gives birth ! 
Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 

Than descend on less privileged earth ; 
For the good and the great, in their beautiful prime, 

Through thy precincts have musingly trod. 
As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 

That make glad the fair city of God. 

Farewell ! be thy destinies onward and bright ! 

To thy children the lesson still give. 
With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 

And for right ever bravely to live. 
Let not moss-covered error moor thee at its side. 

As the world on Truth's current glides by ; 
Be the herald of light and the bearer of love. 

Till the stock of the Puritans die. 



LAURIGER HORATIUS. 



AURIGER Horatius, 
Qiiam dixisti verum, 
Fugit Euro citius, 
Tempus edax rerum. 




C/^orus, — \Jhi sunt, O, pocula, 
Dulciora melle, 
Rixae, pax et oscula 
Rubentis puellae. 



DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 

Quid juvat eternitas 

Nominis, am are 
Nisi terrae filias 

Licet, et potare ! 

Chorus, 

Crescit uva molliter, 

Et puella crescit ; 
Sed poeta turpiter, 

Sitiens canescit. 

Chorus. 




DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 



RINK to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 



The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But, might I of Jove's nectar sip, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a roseate wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 



GAUDEAMUS. 



But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And senfst it back to me ; 
Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee. 




GAUDEAMUS. 

AUDEAMUS igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus ; 
Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus. 



Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 

In mundo fuere? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos, 

Quos si vis videre. 

Vita nostra brevis est, 

Brevi finietur, 
Venit mors velociter, 
Rapit nos atrociter, 

Nemini parcetur. 

Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 
Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quaBlibet, 
Semper sint in flore. 



GAUDEAMUS. 

Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles, formosae ! 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Tenerae, amabiles, 
Bonae, laboriosae. 

Quis confluxus hodie 

Academicorum ? 
E longinquo convenerunt 
Protinusque successerunt 

In commupe forum. 

Alma mater floreat 
Quae nos educavit 
Caros et commilitones, 
Dissitas in regiones 
Sparsos, congregavit. 

Vivat et respublica 

Et qui illam regit, 
Vivat nostra civitas, 
Maecenatum caritas, 
Quae nos hie protegit. 

Pereat tristitia, 

Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 

Atque irrisores. 
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THE POPE. 



THE POPE. 




HE pope he leads a happy life, happy life ; 
He's free from care and marriage strife, mar- 
riage strife ; 
He drinks the best of Rhenish wine ; 
I would the gay pope's life were mine. 



But still it's not a happy life, happy life ; 

He has no dear and loving wife, loving wife ; 
No child has he to cheer his hope : 
I would not wish to be the pope. 

The sultan better pleases me, pleases me ; 

He leads a life of jollity, jollity ; 
He has as many wives as he will : 
The sultan's throne I fain would fill. 

But still he's not a happy man, happy man ; 

He must obey his Alcoran, Alcoran ; 
He cannot drink one drop of wine : 
The sultan's throne I would decline. 



But here am I, content to stand, 'tent to stand, 
In this, my own, my native land, native land, 
And kiss my maid so fair and fine. 
And drink the best of Rhenish wine. 



Zoirj fiov (Jog dyana. 

And when my maid she kisses me, kisses me, 
I'll fancy I the sultan be, sultan be ; 
And, when my ruby wine I tope, 
I'll fancy I'm the good old pope. 




Zcitj fiov (Sag ayom^. 

Air, — "Ah me!" 

AID of Athens, ere we part. 
Give, oh, give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast. 
Keep it now, and take the rest ; 
Hear my vow before I go, — 
Zmij fiov (jag dyanci. 



By those tresses unconfined, 
Wooed by each -^gean wind ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes, like the roe, — 
Zcit] fiov adg dyajtm. 

By that lip I long to taste. 
By that zone-encircled waist ; 
By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well ; 
By love's alternate joy and woe, — 
Zoitj [lov <jug dyaTtd), 



DRINKING SONG. 

Maid of Athens, I am gone ; 
Think of me, sweet, when alone : 
Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens holds my heart and soul. 
Can I cease to love thee ? No ! 
Zdrj fjiov oag dyartm. 




DRINKING SONG. 

|E brothers, when Fm no more drinking, 
But faint with gout and palsy lie, 
Exhausted on the sick-bed sinking, 
Believe me, then, my end is nigh ; 
And, die I this day or to-morrow. 

My testament's already made ; 
My burial from your care I'll borrow. 
But without splendor or parade. 

And, as for coffin, that remanding, 

A Rhenish cask for it shall pass ; 
Instead of lemon placed each hand in. 

Give me a brimful Deckel glass. 
Into the cellar then convey me. 

Where I have drunk whole hogsheads dry ; 
With mouth unto a tap then lay me. 

My feet towards the wall may lie. 



DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 

And when you're to the grave me bringing, 

Where follow all then, man by man, 
For God's sake, let no bells be ringing. 

But tinkling glasses be your plan ; 
And, on my tombstone be inscribed. 

This man was born, grew, drank, and died. 
And now he rests where he imbibed. 

In life's long joy, the purple tide. 




DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 



ERE'S a health to the Queen, and a lasting 
peace ; 
To faction an end, to wealth increase. 
Come, let's drink it while we have breath. 
For there's no drinking after death ; 
And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 



Let charming beauties' health go round. 
In whom celestial joys are found ; 
And may confusion still pursue 
The senseless, woman-hating crew ; 
And they that woman's health deny, 
Down among the dead men let them lie. 

In smiling Bacchus' joy I'll roll. 
Deny no pleasure to my soul ; 



lO SONG CRAMBAMBULI. 

Let Bacchus' health still briskly move, 
For Bacchus is a friend to love ; 
And he that will his health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 

May love and wine their rights maintain. 
And their united pleasures reign ; 
While Bacchus' treasure crowns the board, 
We'll sing the joys that both afford ; 
And they that won't with us comply, 
Down among the dead men let them die. 




SONG CRAMBAMBULI. 

RAMBAMBULI, it is the title 

Of that good drink we love the best ; 
It is the means of health most vital, 
When evil fortunes us molest. 
From evening late till morning free, 
I'll drink my glass crambambuli. 

Crambimbam, bambuli, crambambuli. 



Were I into an inn ascended, 
Most like some noble cavalier, 

I'd leave the bread and roast untended. 
And bid them bring the corkscrew here. 

When blows the coachman, tran tan te. 

Then to my glass crambambuli. 

Crambimbam, bambuli, crambambuli. 



THE OYSTERMAN. II 

Were I a prince of power unbounded, 

Like Kaiser Maximilian ; 
For me were there an order founded,' — 

'Tis this device I'd hang thereon : 
" Toujours fidele et sans souci, 
C'est Tordre du crambambuli." 

Crambimbam, bambuli, crambambuli. 

Crambambuli, it still shall cheer me. 

When every other joy is past ; 
When o'er the glass, friend, death draws near me, 

To mar my pleasure at the last. 
'Tis then we'll drink in company ^ 

The last glass of crambambuli. 

Crambimbam, bambuli, crambambuli. 



THE OYSTERMAN. 

T was a tall young oysterman lived by the 
riverside : 
His shop was just upon the bank, his boat 
was on the tide. 
The daughter of a fisherman, that was so straight and 

slim, 
Lived over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 

With a ri tol, de rol, de rol, de rido. 




12 THE OYSTERMAN. 

It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 
Upon a moonlight evening, a-sitting in the shade ; 
He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much as if to say, 
"Fm wide awake, young oysterman, and all the folks 
away." 

With a ri tol, &c. 

Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he : 
" I guess I'll leave the skiff at home, for fear that folks 

should see. 
I read it in the story-book, that, for to kiss his dear, 
Leander swam the Hellespont ; and I will swim this 

here." 

With a ri tol, &c. 

And he has leaped into the waves, and crossed the shin- 
ing stream ; 

And he has clambered up the bank, all in the moon- 
light gleam. 

Oh ! there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft 
as rain ; 

But they have heard her father's step, and in he leaps 
again. 

Witli a ri tol, &c. 

Out spoke the ancient fisherman, " Oh ! what was that, 

my daughter ? " 
"'Twas nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw into the 

water." 



THE OYSTERMAN. 1 3 

" And what is that, pray tell me, love, that paddles off so 

fast?'' 
'' It's nothing but a porpoise, sir, that* s been a-swimming 

past." 

With a ri tol, &c. 

Out spoke the ancient fisherman, " Now bring me my 

harpoon ; 
I'll get into my fishing-boat, and fix the fellow soon." 
Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a snow-white 

lamb; 
Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks like seaweed 

on a clam. 

With a ri tol, &c. 

Alas for those two loving ones ! she waked not from her 

swound ; 
And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves was 

drowned ; 
But fate has metamorphosed them, in pity of their woe ; 
And now they keep an oyster-shop for mermaids down 

below. 

With a ri tol, &c. 



I 



THE MERMAID. 



THE MERMAID. 




jWAS Friday morn when we set sail, 
And we were not far from the land, 
When the captain espied a lovely mermaid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 

Hand, hand. 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
Chorus. — Oh, the stormy winds, how they blow, blow, 
blow ! 
And the raging seas, how they go ! 
While we poor sailors are climbing up aloft. 
And ye land-lubbers lying down below, 

Down below. 
And ye land-lubbers lying down below. 

Then up spoke the cap'n of our gallant ship. 

And a well-spoken man was he : 
" I have married a wife in Salem town ; 

But to-night she a widow will be. 
Will be, 

But to-night she a widow will be." 

Then out spoke the boy of our gallant ship. 

And a well-spoken laddie was he : 
" Fve a father and mother in Boston city ; 

But to-night they childless will be, 
Will be. 
But to-night they childless will be. 



IT S NOT LEAVING OLD ENGLAND. 1 5 

Oh, the moon shines bright, and the stars give light ; 

Oh, my mother'll be looking for me ; 
She may look, she may weep, she may look to the deep. 

She may look to the bottom of the sea. 
Sea, sea, 

She may look to the bottom of the sea." 

Then three times round went our gallant ship. 

Then three times round went she ; 
And, the third time that our gallant ship went round. 

She sank to the bottom of the sea. 
Sea, sea. 

She sank to the bottom of tlie sea. 




IT'S NOT LEAVING OLD ENGLAND. 

AREVELL to all you rory tories. 
To London's great city, farevell ! 
Farevell to the scene of my glories. 
Where I used for to cut such a swell. 
Chorus, — Sing too rol, ri 00 ral, ri oo ral. 
Sing too rol, ri 00 ral, ri ay. 
Chant too rol, ri oo ral, ri oo ral, 
Chorus, Too rol, ri oo ral, riay. 

Sorrow light upon you, Justice Bailey, 

You, gentlemen jury also, 
For a taking me off from my Polly love. 

Across the salt ocean to go. 



1 6 CAPTAIN KIDD. 

If s not leaving old England I care about, 
It's not leaving my own native land ; 

It's leaving the arms of my Polly love, 
Without e'en a kiss of her hand. 

It's the cappen as vas our kimmander, 
It's the boson as veil as the crew ; 

It's the married uns as well as the single uns, 
Knows vot ve blessed convicts goes through. 

Hi vish Hi'd the ving of the sea-gull. 

Across the salt ocean Hi'd fly 
Slap into the arms of my Polly love, 

And on her soft bosom vould die. 




CAPTAIN KIDD. 

E captains brave and bold,* 

Hear my cries, hear my cries ; 
Ye captains brave and bold. 
Hear my cries. 
Ye captains brave and bold. 
Though ye be uncontrolled. 
Don't for the sake of gold 

Sell your souls, sell your souls ; 
Don't for the sake of gold 
Sell your souls. 



CAPTAIN KIDD. 1 7 

My name was Robert Kidd, 
When I sailed, when I sailed ; 
My name was Robert Kidd, 
God's laws I did forbid. 
And most wickedly I did, 
When I sailed. 

My parents taught me well 
To shun the gates of hell ; 
But I cursed my father dear, 
And her that did me bear, 
And most wickedly did swear, 
When I sailed. 

I'd a Bible in my hand. 
But I sunk it in the sand ; 
I made a solemn vow, 
To God I would not bow. 
Nor myself one prayer allow. 
When I sailed. 

I murdered William Moore, 
And left him in his gore ; 
And, being cruel still, 
The gunner I did kill, 
And much precious blood did spill, 
As I sailed. 

I took three ships from France, 
As I sailed, as I sailed ; 
3 



iS THE BOLD GALLANTEE. 

Likewise three more from Spain, 

As I sailed. 
But fourteen more by three, 
They were too much for me ; 
I'm conquered now, you see. 

And must die, and must die ; 
Fm conquered now, you see, 

And must die. 

To Newgate now I'm cast, 

' And must die, and must die ; 
At Execution Dock 

I must die. 
Come now, you young and old, 
You're welcome to my gold ; 
For by it I've lost my soul. 
Lost my soul, and must die. 
For by it I've lost my soul. 

Farewell ! 



THE BOLD GALLANTEE. 



HAVE a good ship in the North countree. 
She goes by the name of the Bold Gallantee ; 
She sails along the Lowlands, she sails along 
the lee ; 
I'm afraid she will be taken by some Turkish gallee. 



THE BOLD GALLANTEE. 1 9 

Chorus. 
As she sails along the Lowlands, Lowlands, Lowlands, 
As she sails along the Lowlands, Low. 

Then up steps a boy, and to the captain says : 
" Oh ! what will you give me, if I will destroy?" — 
" Oh ! I will give you gold, and I will give you store. 
And you shall have my daughter fair, when we come to 
the shore." 

Chorus* 

Then this boy he bared his breast, and away swam he ; 

He swam until he came to the Turkish galley. 

Where some were playing cards, and others throwing 

dice ; 
This boy he let the water in, and drownd-ed out the mice. 
^ Chorus, 

Then this boy he bared his breast, and away swam he ; 
He swam until he came to his own good ship's lee : 
" O captain, take me up ! oh, take me in ! " he cried ; 
" I am sinking, I am drowing, I am going down the tide." 

Chorus, 

Then his comrades took him up, all on the larboard side, 
And laid him on the deck, where straightway he revived ; 
They threw the captain overboard, all on the starboard 

side. 
And he went sinking, drowning, all down the river's tide. 

Chorus, 
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SAILOR BOY. 



Now this boy he wore gold and silveer bright, 
This boy he wore gold and silveer bright, 
This boy he wore gold and silveer bright, 
And he had the captain's daughter for to be his heart's 
delight. 

ChortLS. 



SAILOR BOY. 




Chorus, 



Y love he am a sailure boy, 

So gelorious and so bo-e-old ; 
He's as tall as a flag-staff, 
Only nineteen years old. 
For to cruise the wide ocean, 
He left: his own dear-e-ere ; 
And my heart it am a bustin'. 
Because he isn't here. 

- For his spirit it was tremendous. 
And fierce to beho-e-old 
In a young man bred a sailure boy. 
Only nineteen years old. 



My heart it am a bustuing 
With grief and repi-u-ine. 

For fear that fine-form-ed man 
Will never be mine ; 



"'THERE WERE THREE SAILORS. 21 

All the wealth in the mint here, 

Both silver and go-e-old, 
Would I give for my young sailure boy, 

Only nineteen years old. 

If that 'ere young man 

Ne'er my husband can be-we-e, 
But lie a stiff' corpus 

In the bottom of the sea, 
The weeds of a widier. 

So fearful to beho-e-old, 
Will I wear for my young sailure boy, 

Only nineteen years old. 




THERE WERE THREE SAILORS." 

HERE were three sailors in Bristol city. 
Who took a boat and went to sea ; 
And first with beef and captain's biscuit 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 
There was guzzling Jack, and gorging Jimmy, 

And the youngest, he was little BilhV. 
Now very soon they were so greedy. 
They did'nt leave not one split pea. 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
I'm extremely hungarie. 



22 " THERE WERE THREE SAILORS. 

Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 

" We have no provisions, so we must eat we." 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jamie, 

" O gorging Jim, what a fool ye be ! 
There's little Bill, he's young and tender. 

We're old and tough, so let's eat he." 
" Oh ! Bill, we're going for to kill and eat ye. 

So undo the collar of your chim^V." 

When Bill received this infumation, 
He used his pocket-hankerch/V. 
" Oh ! let me say my catechism 

As my poor mammy taught to me." 
" Make haste, make haste," says guzzling Jackie, 

While Jim pulled out his snick-ar-snee. 
So Bill went up to the main-top-gallant-mast, 

And down he fell on his bended knee ; 
He scarce had come to the twelfth commandment. 

When up he jumps, " There's land I see ! 
There's ' Jerusalem ' and ' Madagascar ' 

And North and South Amerik^^, 
There's the British fleet a-riding at anchor. 

And Admiral Nelson, K. C. B." 
And when they came to the Admiral's vessel, 

He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jivnmie ; 
And as for little Bill, he made him 

The cap'n of a " seventy-three." 




BOTANY BAY. 23 



BOTANY BAY. 

|F all my daddy's family, I likes myself the best, 
And if my daddy provide for me, the Devil 

may take the rest ; 
A pocket full of wheat, another full of rye, 
A bottle of good whiskey, boys, to drink when we get dry. 

Chorus, — And a-cruising we will go, a-cruising we 
will go ; 
Cheer up, my hearty laddies, for we're all to 
go, you know. 

We went on a drunk, and then we shipped on a slaving 

bark so free ; 
To buy fat niggers we were bound, from the King of 

Dahomey ; 
But a cruiser blew our ship to hell on the coast of 

Africa, 
And we went home in iri-ons, and were sentenced to 

Botany Bay. 

Chorus. — And a-cruising we will go, &c. 

One night in came the Jail-i-er, about ten o'clock. 
The keys within his hand, our cells for to unlock ; 
Says he, " My boys, get ready ; you're all to go, they say ; 
You'll sail and steer for seven long year, and you're 
bound for Botany Bay." 

Chorus, — And a-cruising we will go, &c. 
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Then in conies my true-ue love, ten guin-i-eas in her 

hand ; 
Says she, " Take this, my Johnny dear, I've got you all 

I can ; 
And may the heavens protect you, for ever and a day ; 
We'll catch and hang the jurymen that sent you to 

Botany Bay." 

Chorus, — And a-cruising we will go, &c. 

We jumped into a carri-age, with each a heavy heart, 
As from the city of London so soon we were to part ; 
And, as we rode along the street, we heard some ladies 

say, 
" There go some damned nice fellers, and they're bound 

for Botany Bay." 

Chorus, — And a-cruising we will go, a-cruising we 
will go ; 
Cheer up, my hearty laddies, for we're all to 
go, you know. 



THE MOURNFUL AND PIRATICAL BAL- 
LAD OF WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

jILLIAM TAYLOR, youthful lover. 
Full of life and full of air, 
When to his mind he did discover 
That he loved a maiden fair. 

Chorus, — Ri fol dol fol de deddle dol de day. 




WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Five and twenty brisk young seamen 

All attired in rich array, 
Willie was going to be married, 

When he was pressed and sent to sea. 

Next year on board the ship she entered ; 

She went by the name of Willie Carr ; 
Her pretty little fingers, neat and slender. 

Were all bedaubed with pitch and tar. 

Then the captain he did ask her, 

" What misfortune brought you here ? " — 
" Oh ! I'm in search of my true lover. 

Whom you pressed on board last year." 

" If you're in search of your true lover, 
Tell me truly, what's his name ? " — 

'' William Taylor's my true lover, 
Whom you pressed in the Isle of Main." 

'' If you would see your William Taylor, 
You must rise by the break of day ; 

There you'll see your William Taylor, 
Walking with his lady gay." 

Then she rose, and she rose early. 
She rose up by the break of day ; 

There she saw her William Taylor, 
Sporting with his lady gay. 
4 
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Then she called for a brace of pistols 
They being always at her command ; 

And she shot her William Taylor, 
Walking at his bride's right hand. 

When the captain came for to know it, 
He much applauded what she'd done ; 

And he made her first lieutenant 
Of the glorious " Thunderbomb." 




CIGARS AND COGNAC. 

A FRAGMEKT. 

E who wears the regimental suit 
Is oft as poor as any raw recruit ; 

But what o' that? 
Girls will follow where they hear the drum, 
To view the tassel and the waving plume 
That decks his hat. 

Chorus, — Off, off we go, and tell them we're on duty ; 

Smoke our cigars, and flirt with some gay 
beauty ; 

Oh, vive I'amour cigars and cognac ! 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! with them we'll bi- 
vouac. 



POLLY PERKINS. 2^ 

When we march through country towns, 
Maids will laugh at us, and prudes will frown ; 

But that's absurd. 
When we march, we leave behind 
Girls who have been true and kind ; 

Oh, take my word. 




POLLY PERKINS. 

'M a broken-hearted milkman, in grief I*m 
arrayed. 
Through keeping of the company of a young 
servant-maid 

Who lived on board wages, the bouse to keep clean. 
In a gentleman's family, near Abingdon Green. 

Chorus, — Oh ! she was as beautiful as a butterfly and 
as proud as a queen. 
Was pretty little Polly Perkins, of Abingdon 
Green. 

Her eyes were as black as the pips of a pear ; 
No rose in the garden with her cheeks could compare ; 
Her hair hung in ringerlets so beautiful and long, 
I thought that she loved me, but found I was wrong. 

When rd rattle in the morning, and cry '' Milk " below, 
At the sound of my milk-cans her face she would show, 
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With a smile upon her countenance and a laugh in her 

eye ; 
If rd thought that she'd love me, I'd have lain down to 

die. 

When I asked her to marry me, she said, " Oh, what 

stuff'! " 
And told me to drop it, for she'd heard quite enough 
Of my nonsense ; at the same time, I'd been very kind. 
But to marry a milkman she didn't feel inclined. 

" Oh ! the man that has me, must have silver and gold. 
Must have a chariot to ride in, must be handsome and 

bold; 
His hair must be curly as any watch-spring, 
And his whiskers as big as a brush for clothing." 

Oh ! the words that she uttered went straight through my 

heart ; 
I sighed, I sobbed, and straight did depart, 
With a tear upon my eyelid as big as a bean. 
Bidding good by to Polly and Abingdon Green. 

In six months she was married, this hard-hearted girl ; 
But it wasn't a viscount, and it wasn't an earl ; 
It wasn't a baronite : 'twas a shade or two wuss, — 
'Twas a bow-legged conductor of a two-penny 'bus. 
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SHAWMUT AVENUE. 

WAS promenading out, one lovely morn, 

In the middle of July, 
Admiring all the pretty dears 
As they went passing by. 
When I saw, oh, such a dear little duck ! 

A thrill my frame went through. 
As she swept the pave with a muslin dress, 
On Shawmut Avenue. 

Chorus, — On Shawmut Avenue, on Shawmut Avenue, 
As she swept the pave in a lovely dress. 
On Shawmut Avenue. 

As I passed by, she looked so shy. 

Says I, "Miss, is your name's Jones ? " 
Says she, like a saint, " Well, no, it aint ! " 

In no such lovely tones. 
Says she, with a wink, " It's no such think ; 

My name I'll tell you true ; 
It's Maria Stout, and I live out 

On Shawmut Avenue. 

As on we walked, we sighed, and talked 

About love and things divine ; 
My heart with passion swelled right up ; 

I asked her to be mine. 
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Says she, " They don't let lovers 

In the house ; but, as for you. 
You may come to-night, and I'll make it all right, 

In Shawmut Avenue. 

I was there in a crack : I got over the back, 

Because all the doors were shut; 
And to reach my love, who was looking out above, 

I got on the water-butt. 
When, to my dismay, the lid gave way ! 

I quickly tumbled through ; 
And soon I found I was half drowned 

In Shawmut Avenue. 

Poor Maria with fright she screamed outright. 

And loud for help did shout, 
When an old chap came down in a flannel dressing-gown. 

And kindly pulled me out : 
And, from what he said, I felt afraid 

He meant to put me through ; 
And my fears increased when he called " Police ! " 

In Shawmut Avenue. 

He let me go, and I wasn't slow 

In bolting from the spot ; 
Across the wall I had a fall, — 

By Jove, I had it hot ! 
Bui the gal I never saw no more ; 

She a horrid deed did do : 
Oh ! she hung herself to a barber's pole, 

In Shawmut Avenue. 
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THE DARK GIRL DRESSED IN BLUE. 

ROM a village "away in New Hampshire, 
To Boston here I came, 
To see the exhibition, and 
All places of great fame ; 
But what I suffered since I came, 

I now will tell to you ; 
How I lost my heart, and senses too. 
For a dark girl dressed in blue. 

Chorus, — She was a fine girl, fol de riddle I do, 
She was a charmer, fol de riddle, eh. 

'Twas on a Friday morning. 

The first day of August ; 
When of that day I ever think. 

My heart feels ready to burst. 
I went in a six-penny omnibus 

To the Exhibition of Sixty-two, 
On a seat by the right-hand side of the door 

Sat a dark girl dressed in blue. 

When I arrived on Tremont Row, 

The lady looked so strange, 
The conductor he said, " Your fare, ma'am." 

Said she, " I have no change ; 
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I've nothing less than a five-dollar note : 

Whatever shall I do?" 
Said I, " Allow me to pay." — '' Oh, thank you, sir ! " 

Said the dark girl dressed in blue. 

We chatted and talked, as onward we walked, 

About one thing or the other ; 
She asked me, too, — oh ! wasn't it kind? — 

If I had a father or mother. 
" Oh, yes ! " says I, " and a grandmother too ; 

But pray, miss, what are you ? " — 
" Oh ! I'm chief engineer in a milliner's shop," 

Said the dark girl dressed in blue. 

We walked about an hour or two. 

Through the building near and far. 
Till we came to the grand refreshment-room ; 

I went straight up to the bar. 
She slipped in my hand a five-dollar note ; 

I said, " What are you going to do?" — 
" Oh, don't think it strange, I must have change," 

Says the dark girl dressed in blue. 

I called the waiter, and handed him the note. 

And said, " Please change me that ; " 
The waiter bowed, and touched his hair. 

For this waiter wore no hat ; 
In silver and gold five dollars he brought ; 

I gave him coppers a few ; 
And the change of the note I then did hand 

To the dark girl dressed in blue. 
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She thanked me, and said, " I must away ; 

Farewell till we meet again ; 
For I've to go to Pimlico, 

To catch the Brighton train." 
She quickly glided from my sight. 

And soon was lost to view ; 
I turned to leave, when by my side 

Stood a tall man dressed in blue. 

This tall man said, " Excuse me, sir, 

I'm of the X Division ; 
That note was bad ; my duty is 

To take you on suspicion." 
Said I, " For a lady I obtained the change." 

He said, " Are you telling me true? 
Where does she live? what's her name?" Says 
I, "I don't know ; 

She was a dark girl dressed in blue." 

My story they believed, they thought I'd been 
deceived. 

But they said I must hand back the cash ; 
I thought it was a sin, as I gave them the tin. 

And away went five dollars smash. 
So, all young men, take my advice. 

Be careful what you do ; 
When you make the acquaintance of ladies strange. 

Especially a dark girl dressed in blue. 
5 
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G. WASHINGTON. 

HERE lived once a plantier, 
With a son, his only love ; 
To whom, upon his birthday, 
A bran-new axe he guv. 



The planter had a garding, 

All filled with appel-trees, 
Which for the city market 

He was trying for to reeze. 

The boy he takes the hatchet. 

Quite jolly and jocund ; 
And, going to the appel-trees, 

He chops them to the grund. 

The father called his servants. 

And ranged them in a row : 
" Who has chopped down my appel-trees. 

And killed them root and bow?" 

The servants stand amazed. 

All drawn up in a line : 
Then comes a-running up to him 

His young and youthful sine. 
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" I cannot tell a lie, pa," 

The youthful boy began : 
" 'Twas I that chopped the appel-trees, — 

'Twas I, your little san." 

Now who, then, was this father, 

And who his filial kin ? 
It was the noble Bushrod, 

And young G. Washingtin. 

MORIAL. 

Then whoso takes a hatchet, 
And appel-trees chops down, — 

If he lives long enough will be 
A great and pious mown. 




A FRx\GMENT. 

TOSST an ! Bonna soil leben, hurrah hoch ! 
Die Philisten sind uns gewogen meist, 
Sie ahnen im Burschen was freiheit heist 
Frei ist der Bursch, frei ist der Bursch. 
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YANKEE LASSES, OR A. AND L. 

WAS down at Parson Jones's house, 
The gals they had a quiltin', 
Just for to show their handsome looks. 
And have a little jiltin'. 
There was Deacon Parsons' darter Sal, 

Squire Wheeler's darter Mary, 
And Corporal Carter's youngest gal, 
That looked just like a fairy. 

Chorus, — Yankee lasses are the universal earth be- 
witching ; 
They're good and true, and handsome too, 
in parlor and in kitchen. 

There was Johnny White, and Pheby Brown, 

And Parson's darter Betty ; 
Jane Ann Pinkroot, and Prudence Short, 

And Cap'in Downing's Hetty ; 
But, if there was a handsome gal 

To make a feller's heart right, 
I guess it was, by all accounts. 

Miss Caroliner Cartwright. 

Wal, while we was a whirlin' plate 

And playin' hunt the slipper, 
Jerusha Parsons went to get 

Some cider in a pitcher ; 
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But, just as she had left the room 

And got into the entry, 
She gave a scream, and stood stock still. 

Just like a frozen sentry. 

We all run out ; and there, I swow, 

Both huggin' like creation, 
Was Miss Cartwright and Sammy Jones, 

A kissin' like tarnation ! 
Oh, such a laugh as we set up ! 

You never hear a finer ; 
Says I, " I reckon kissin's cheap. 

Don't you. Miss Caroliner ? " 

I wish you'd seen Miss Cartwright blush. 

Just like as if she'd painted ; 
She said she'd had the colic, 

And into Sam's arms she fainted. 
And now, young gals, I'd say to you. 

Whenever you go to a frolic. 
Don't let your fellers kiss and hug, 

Unless you've got the colic. 




THE THREE CROWS. 

HERE were three crows sat on a tree. 
As black as any crows could be. 

Said one black crow unto his mate, 

" 'Tis now three davs since we have ate." 



3<S ON GREENFIELD MOUNTAINS. 

There lies a horse on yonder plain, 
Whose body has been lately slain. 

" We'll perch upon his bare backbone, 
And pick his eyes out one by oner 



ON GREENFIELD MOUNTAINS. 




N Greenfield Mountains there did dwell 
A lovely damsel, named Sal ; 
This lovely damsel, named Sal, — 
Leaftenant Carter's only gal. 
Ri too, ri noo, ri too, ri nay, &c. 



This lovely damsel tripped quick 
Down to the stream to berries pick : 
She had not picked but two or three, 
When her foot slipped, and in fell she. 

Her lover saw the horrid sight, 
And to her ran with all his might ; 
And, as from out the stream he took her, 
All signs of life had quite forsook her. 

Her lifeless form he straightway bore 
Unto her weeping mother's door, 
Saying, " Mrs. Carter, here you see 
All that remains of your Sallic." 
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Her mother dropt right on the floor, 
And never spake one sentence more : 
Her spirit took its upward flight, 
And joined her Sallie that same night. 

Her lover felt almost forsook, 
And upward gave one longing look ; 
And straightway he did follow arter 
His own dear Sail and Mrs. Carter. 




THE GEESE. 

H ! I wish I was a geese, 

All forlorn. 
Oh ! I wish I was a geese ; 
For they lives and dies in peace, 
And accumulates much grease, 
Eating corn. 



Oh ! potatoes they are small, 

Over there. 

Oh ! potatoes they are small ; 

For they plants them in the fall, 

And eats them skins and all, 

Over there. 

Oh ! candles they are small, 

Over there. 
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Oh ! candles they are small ; 
For they makes 'em slim and tall, 
And burns 'em wicks and all, 

Over there. 

Oh ! they've got a clam pie, 

Over there. 

Oh ! they've got a clam pie, 

And the crust is made of rye ; 

You must eat it or must die. 

Over there. 




TOBACCO. 

HIS Indian v^eed, now withered quite. 
Though green at noon, cut down at night. 
Shows thy decay ; 
All flesh is hay : 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

The pipe, so lily-like and weak. 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak ; 

Thou art even such. 

Gone with a touch : 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And, when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold'st thy vanity 
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Of worldly stuff, — 
Gone with a puff: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And, when the pipe grows foul within. 
Think of thy soul defiled with sin ; 

For then the fire 

It does require : 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And seest the ashes cast away, 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 

That to the dust 

Return thou must : 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 




MEDLEY. 

[I'VE just come out before you. 
To sing my little song ; 
I plays it on the banjo, 
And I calls it" — 
" ' Way down in the valley, where the lily first blows, 
And the wind from the mountain ne'er ruffles the rose. 
There lived an" "old nigger, and his name was Uncle 
• Ned, 

6 
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And he died long ago, long ago ; 
And he had no wool on the top of his head, 
In the place " " where early falls the dew ; 
And 'twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gave me" " a lobster in a lobster-pot, 
A blue-fish wriggling on" "all those endearing young 
charms. 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day. 
Were to fleet" " on the Camptown racecourse, five miles 
long, doo da, doo da ; 
The Camptown ladies sing this song : " 
" A frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother was willing or no. 
When he came to Miss Mousey's hall," 
" There he heard a window, just above his head. 
Open very softly ; and a small voice said," — 
" There was a man in our town. 

And he was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a bramble-bush. 
And scratched out both his eyes ; 
And, when he saw his " " Dinah perambulating in the 

garden one day, 
Her father came to her, and thus he did say," — 
" ' I'm a broken-hearted milkman, in grief I'm arrayed. 
For the keeping of the company of a young servant- 
maid, 
' Who lived on board wages, the house to keep clean. 
In a gentleman's family,' " 
" 'Way down the cane-brake, close by the mill. 
There lived a yellow gal, her name was Nancy Till. 
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She knew I loved her, she knew it long : 
I'm going to serenade her, and this shall be my song : " 

" Meet me to-night, dearest, down by the gate, 

Anxiously, longingly, for thee I'll wait ; 
"There's where" "the grasshopper sat on the sweet-e- 
ater-vine. 

There came a turkey-gobbler, up behind. 

And yanked him off" 

" On the Tombigbee River, so bright was I born. 

In a hut made of husks of the tall yellow corn ; 

And 'twas there that I met with my" 

" Sally, come up ; Sally, come down ; 

Sally, come twist your heel around : 

The old man he's gone down to town. 

And I'm alone with " the 

" Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my " 

" Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 

Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 
Balm of Gilead 

'Way down the " " Mississippi floating, 
Long time I travelled on the way. 

All night the cotton-bales a-toting. 

Singing " " ' I came to town the other night. 

To hear the noise, and see the sight ; 

The watchmen they were running around. 

Crying," " Still so gently o'er me stealing, 

Memory will bring back the feeling ' " 
Of " the days when we went gipsying, long, long ago ; 
Of the days when we went gipsying, long, long ago. 
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And all the young men were dressed " 
In " a wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
And a wind that follows fast, 

Which fills" 
" The star-spangled banner, oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of" 
" Roy's wife of Aldevaloch, 
Roy's wife of Aldevaloch. 
Wot ye how she cheated me," 

" In August last, on one Friday, 
As we went bobbing around, around. 
And all the folks were making hay, 
. As we went" " rolling home. 
Rolling home, rolling home, 
Rolling home, rolling home, rolling home. 
And happy is the man who shall meet us. 
As we go " " singing so merrily, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
Working so merrily, fast to and fro, 
Knocking the nuggets out, 
Rolling the stones about. 
Seeking for treasures," 
" From Greenland's icy mountains. 

From India's coral strand. 
Where " " Mary had a little, lamb. 

Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went. 
That lamb was sure to " 
" Tramp, tramp," &c. 
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GEORGE HENRY. 

HITE folks, come and listen, and a story I will 
tell; 
It is about George Henry, and I knowed him 
mighty well. 

He slung a sassy whip, boys, and he was mighty fine, 
Like a high-salary driver on the Denver-City line. 

Chorus. — With a rip up, and a skip up, and a hoop de 
doo den do. 

As he was going down Delaware Street, the other after- 
noon. 

And just as he got opposite the Kansas-State Saloon, 

A pretty girl accosted him, as sweet as e'er was seen ; 

And she'd just come down that morning from the Jersey 
quarantine. 

" Oh ! where are you going, George Henry?" she said ; 
And she gave him a look which almost knocked him 

dead. 
She handed up her bandbox, and then got up herself, 
Which so surprised George Henry that it almost took his 

breath. 

He thought he'd got an heiress or a Southern Lucy Neal, 
Like the old French barber or the maid of Mobile. 
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'' The sun is very hot," said she ; " lend me part of your 

umberella : 
My name is Phillissy Dinah, and I peddles sasparilla." 

Oh, when George Henry heard this news, which couldn't 

have been wuss. 
His hair it turned quite yellow, and he tumbled off the 

'bus. 
They bathed his head with vinegar, to bring him up to 

time ; 
And now he drives a mule-team on the Denver-City line. 




MENAGERIE SONG. 

I AN AMBURG is the man that goes with all 
the shows ; 
He goes into the lions' den, and shows you 
all he knows. 
He sticks his head in the lion's mouth, and keeps it there 

awhile ; 
And, when he takes it out again, he greets you with a 
smile. 

Chorus, — For the elephant now goes round ; 
The band begins to play : 
Those boys around the monkeys' cage, 
They'd better keep away. 
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This is the Arctic polar bear, oft called the iceberg's 
daughter : 

Been known to eat three tubs of ice, then call for soda- 
water ; 

She wades in the water up to her knees, not fearing any 
harm ; 

You may growl and grumble as much as you please, but 
she don't care a darn. 

Next comes baboon Emmeline, catching flies and scratch- 
ing her head ; 

Weeping and wailing all the day, because her husband's 
dead: 

Poor weeping, wailing water-lily, of all her friends be- 
reft; 

That monkey is thumbing his nose at her, with his right 
paw over his left. 

Next comes the anaconda-boa-constrictor, called the ana- 
conda for brevity : 

He can swallow an elephant as well as a toad, and is 
noted for his great longevity ; 

Can swallow himself, crawl through himself, come out 
with great facility. 

Tie himself into a bow-knot, snap his tail, and wink 
with great agility. 

That hyena in the next cage, most wonderful to relate. 
Got awful hungry the other night, and ate up his female 
mate. 
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Now, don't go near his cage : he'll hurt you, little boys ; 
For, when he's mad, he'll growl and bite, and make a 
horrible noise. 

Next comes the condor, an awful bird, from the highest 

mountain-tops : 
Been known to eat up little boys, and then to smack his 

chops. 
This performance can't go on ; there's too much noise 

and confusion : 
Those ladies giving those monkeys nuts will injure their 

constitution. 



THE HUNT. 

N the fifth day of March, in the year '53, 
We had a recreation in our countrie : 
Just four and twenty gentlemen came down 

from Bally-Box 
On four and twenty horses, in search of a fox. 

Chorus, 
Tally-ho ! hark-away ! 
Tallo-ho ! hark-away ! 
Tally-ho ! hark-away, my boys ! 
Away, hark-away! 

We met on Scraggy Mountain, at Barney Bochlin's inn. 
Where every man his whiskey took, which shivered in 
his skin. 
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At six o'clock, old Billy's horn resounded in our ears ; 
And every man his saddle took, 'mid four and twenty 
cheers. 

Chorus, 

When Reynard was started, he took right for the hollow, 
AVhere none but the huntsmen and bloody nags dare 

follow. 
Till twelve o'clock he led the pack, 'mid hedge and 

ditch sublime. 
But lost his way in Dolly's brae for purely loss of time. 

Chorus. 

When Mr. Fox was caught at last, he laid him down to 
die ; 

And, while the dogs were kept at bay, he muttered, with 
a sigh. 

To him who cleared the five-barred gate, and first dis- 
mounted here, 

" I leave my tail and coat of mail for four and twenty 
year." 

Chorus. 



HAMLET. 

HERO'S life I sing ; 

His story shall my pen mark : 
He was not the king. 

But Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 

7 
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His mamma was young : 

The crown she had her eyes on ; 

Her husband stopped her tongue ; 
She stopped his ears with poison. 

Chorus, — Tooral rooral, &c. 

When she had killed the king, 

She ogled much his brother ; 
And, having slain one spouse, 

She quickly got another : 
And this so soon did she. 

And was so great a sinner. 
The funeral baked meats 

Served for the wedding-dinner. 

Now, Hamlet sweet, her son, 

No bully or bravado. 
Of love felt not the flame. 

And so went to Bernardo. 
O ! sir," says he, " we've seen 
A sight with wondrous sad eye." 
And this was nothing but 

The ghost of Hamlet's dadd/^. 

Just at this time it rose. 

And, sighing, said, " List, Hammy : 
Your mother is the snake 

That poisoned me, your dadd/V ; 
And now Fm gone below. 

All on sulphurous flame, boy : 
That your dad should be on fire, 

You'll own's a burning shame, boy." 
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Just at the time he spoke, 

The moon was breaking through dull ; 
Up jumped a cock, and cried, 

" Cock-a-doodle-doodle." 
" I'm now cock sure of going ; 

Preserve you from all evil : 
You to your mother walk, 

And ril walk to the Devil." 

Hamlet loved a maid ; 

Calumny had passed her ; 
She never had played tricks, — 

Cause, nobody had asked her. 
Madness seized her wits, — 

Poor Lord Chamberlain's daughter ! 
She jumped into a pond. 

And went to heaven by water. 

No matter now for that ; 

A play they made, and shammed it ; 
The audience Claudius was ; 

And he got up, and damned it. 
He vowed he'd see no more ; 

He felt a wondrous dizziness ; 
And then for candles called, 

To make light of the business. 

A fencing match they had ; 

The queen drinks as they try too ; 
Says she, " O, king ! I'm killed." 

Says Laertes, " So am I, too." 
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" And so am I ! " cries Ham. 
" Can all these things so true be?" 

"What! are you dead?" said the king. 
" Yes, sir, and so shall you be." 

And then he stabbed his liege ; 

Then fell on Thelia's brother ; 
And so the Danish court 

All tumbled one on t'other. 
To celebrate these deeds, 

Which are from no false shamlet. 
Every village small, 

Henceforth, is called a Hamlet. 




THE MONKS OF OLD. 

ANY have told of the monks of old. 
What a saintly race they were ; 
But 'tis most true, that a merrier crew 
Could scarce be found elsewhere ; 
For they sung and laughed, and the rich wine quaffed, 

And lived on the daintiest cheer. 
For they laughed, ha ! ha ! and they quaffed, ha ! ha ! 
And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

And then they would jest at the loved confessed 

By many an artless maid. 
And what hopes and fears they had breathed in the ears 

Of those who had sought their aid ; 
And they sung and laughed, and the rich wine quaffed. 

As they told of each love-sick jade, &c. 
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And the abbot meek, with his form so sleek, 

Was the heartiest of them all. 
And would take. his place with a smiling face, 

When refection-bell would call ; 
When they sung and laughed, and the rich wine quaffed, 

Till they shook the olden wall, &c. 

Then say what they will, we'll drink to them still ; 

For a jovial band they were ; 
And 'tis most true, that a merrier crew 

Could not be found elsewhere ; 
For they sung and laughed, &c. 




LITTLE TOODLE DE DOO. 

Air, — " Araby's Daughter." 

|ITTLE Toodle de doo was a dandy cock- 
robin ; 



He was tied to his perch by a yard of blue 
bobbin ; 

His tail was no larger than that of a flea. 
But he thought it the handsomest tail that could be. 

Little Toodle de doo was so vain of his tail, 
That, to show it ofl* better, he jumped on a rail ; 
When a great Thomas Cat jumped over the wall, 
And swallowed poor Toodle de doo, tail and all. 
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Now, all human birds, that are proud of your tails, 
Although some don't have them, my moral avails : 
Whenever you're braggin' about this or that, 
Remember poor Toodle de doo and the Cat. 




THE VORK'OUSE BOY. 

Air, — "The Mistletoe Bough." 

[HE vite coats 'ung in the vork'ouse 'all. 
The vite 'ats shone on the vitevashed vail. 
And the paupers all vere blithe and gay, 
A-keepin' their Christmas 'oliday ; 
Ven the master he cried, vith a savage leer, 
" You'll all get soup for your Christmas cheer." 
The soup vas so savory, so rich, and so 'ot. 
The leer of the master ve quick forgot. 
Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 
Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 

At length all ov us to bed vas sent ; 

But a boy vas missing, in sarch ve vent. 

Ve sarched him above, ve sarched him below, 

And ve sarched him vith faces of grief and vo. 

Ve looked in each corner, each kettle and pot ; 

In the vater-butt peeped, but found him not : 

And veeks rolled on, and ve all vas told 

That the vork'ouse boy had been burked and sold. 

Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 

Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 
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But, ven the soupncoppers repair did need, 
The coppersmith corned, and then he seed 
As a dollop of bones lay grizzling there, 
In the leg of the trousers the boy did vear. 
To drink his fill, the boy did stoop ; 
And, dreadful to tell, he vas biled into soup : 
And ve all ov us said, and ve said it vith sneers. 
As the boy vas pushed in by the hoverseers. 

Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 

Oh, the poor vork'ouse boy ! 



THE TURKOPHONE. 



Air,— "Low-backed Car.' 




jO Mr. Mellon's Concerts 
I went the other day 
(I should say night) ; 'twas that I might 
Hear his musicians play. 
But the programme told me, what I had 

Before that time not known. 
That among the men was Ali Ben, 
Who would play on his Turkophone. 
Now, what was his Turkophone 
I couldn't make out, I own. 
I asked all around ; but none could be found 
Who was up to the Turkophone. 
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I'd heard Carlotta Patti ; 

Miss Huddart well I knew ; 
And a German maid, who sweetly played 

On the grand pianny, too ; 
And Mr. Levy, who had 

Charmed Louis on his throne : 
But, somehow, very few had 

E'er heard of a Turkophone. 

I didn't mind Rossini ; 

I wearied of Mozart ; 
And the worst of all bores I considered the pause 

'Twixt the first and second part. 
I grew so agitated, that 

I scarce could stand alone ; 
And I cried out, " When will AH Ben 

Come and play on his Turkophone ? 

Oh ! what is a Turkophone 

I cannot make out, I own. 
Is it wind ? is it string? Oh ! what sort of a thing 

Is this wonderful Turkophone ? " 

' Twas very nearly eleven : 

Mr. Mellon gave a rap, 
And a man in a fez cries out, " Oh, yez," 

Like a foreign sort of chap, 
And then was the great Ali Ben 

To the English public shown. 
He was dressed in his best, in a Turkish vest, 

And he carried his Turkophone. 
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But was it the Turkophone ? 
I couldn't make out, I own : 
' Twas a lute, or a flute, or a hautboy, but no boy- 
Could swear 'twas the Turkophone. 

He handled it so neatly 

Before the listening crowd ; 
He piped and wiped, and he wiped and piped, 

And then he looked 'round and bowed ; 
And the people all applauded. 

For he brought out such a tone ; 
And the man at the harp had to look damn sharp. 

To keep up with the Turkophone : 

As he tootled the Turkophone, 

The player on the trombone 
Put his hand to his ear, and then let fall a tear. 

As he grinned at the Turkophone. 

'Twas the " Last of Summer Roses " 

He played, and then I smiled. 
When very soon I lost the tune 

In his variations wild. 
So away we went to supper. 

For hungry we had grown, 
And ordered some " Fizz," which the right thing is. 

With a devilled turkey bone. 

That wonderful Turkophone ! 

But a grilled, peppered turkey bone ; 
And champagne at the '' Raleigh " ^ould m,ake even 
Ben Ali 

Cry, " Bother the Turkophone ! " 
8 
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SAM HALL. 

Y name it is Sam Hall, 

Chimney-sweep, chimney-sweep ; 
My name it is Sam Hall, 
Chimney-sweep. 
My name it is Sam Hall, 
And I robs both great and small ; 
But now I pays for all, 
Chimney-sweep. 

Then the parson he will come. 

Chimney-sweep, chimney-sweep ; 

Then the parson he will come, 
Chimney-sweep. 

Then the parson he will come, 

With looks so bloody glum. 

And talk o* what's to come. 
Chimney-sweep. 

Then the sheriff he'll come too. 

Chimney-sweep, chimney sweep ; 

Then the sheriff he'll come too, 
Chimney-sweep. 

Then the sheriff he'll come too, 

With all his bloody crew. 

Their bloody w^ork to do, 
Chimney-sweep. 
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Then up the drop we'll go, 

Chimney-sweep, chimney-sweep ; 
Then up the drop we'll go, 
Chimney-sweep. 
Then up the drop we'll go. 
While the people all below 
'111 say, '« Sam Hall, I told you so," 
Chimney-sweep. 




ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

HEN I was a lad, my fortune was bad : 
My grandfather did I lose O ; 
I'll bet you a can you have heard of the man ; 
His name it was Robinson Crusoe. 

Chorus, — Oh, poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

Tinky ting tang, tinky ting tang, 
Oh, poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

You've read in a book of a voyage he took, 

While the raging whirlwinds blew so. 
That the ship, with a shock, fell plump on a rock. 

Near drowning poor Robinson Crusoe. 

Poor soul ! none but he escaped on the sea, — 
Ah, Fate, Fate ! how could you do so ? — 

Till at length' he was thrown on an island unknown. 
Which rescued poor Robinson Crusoe. 
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But he saved from on board a gun and a sword, 

And another odd matter or two ; so 
That, by dint of his thrift, he managed to shift 

Pretty well for Robinson Crusoe. 

He wanted something to eat, and couldn't get meat ; 

The cattle away from him flew so, 
That, but for his gun, he'd been sorely undone, 

And starved would poor Robinson Crusoe. 

And he happened to save, from the merciless wave, 
A poor parrot, — I assure you 'tis ti*ue, — so 

That, when he came home from a wearisome roam. 
Used to cry out, " Poor Robinson Crusoe ! '* 

Then he got all the wood that ever he could. 

And he stuck it together with glue ; so 
That he made him a hut, in which he might put 

The carcase of Robinson Crusoe. 

While his man, Friday, kept the house snug and tidy, — 
To be sure 'twas his business to do so, — 

They lived firmly together, less like servant than neighbor. 
Lived Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 

Then he wore a large cap, and a coat without nap. 

And a beard as long as a Jew ; so 
That, by all that's civil, he looked like the Devil, 

More than poor Robinson Crusoe. 

At length, within hail, he saw a stout sail. 

And he took to his little canoe ; so. 
When he reached the ship, they gave him a trip. 

Back to England brought Robinson Crusoe. 
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THE CORK LEG. 




TALE I tell you without any flam. 
In Holland dwelt Mynheer Von Clam, 
Who, every morning, said, " I am 

The richest merchant in Rotterdam." 

Chorus. — Ri too ral, too ral, too ral, too ral, too ral, 
Too ra ral, too ral, ri tal, too ral lay. 

One day he had stuffed till full as an ^z%^ 
When a poor relation came to beg ; 
But he kicked him out without broaching a keg ; 
And, in kicking him out, he broke his own leg. 

A surgeon, the first in his vocation, 
Came and made a long oration ; 
He wanted a limb for anatomization. 
So he finished the job by amputation. 

Said Mynheer, when he'd done his work, 
" By your knife I lose one fork ; 
But upon crutches I'll never stalk. 
For I'll have a beautiful leg of cork." 

An artist in Rotterdam, 'twould seem, 

Had made cork legs his study and theme : 

Each joint was as strong as an iron beam ; 

The spring was a compound of clock-work and steam. 
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The leg was made and fitted right ; 
Inspection the artist did invite ; 
The fine shape gave Mynheer delight, 
As he fixed it on, and screwed it tight. 

He walked through squares, and passed each shop ; 
Of speed he went at the very top ; 
Each step he took with a bound and hop. 
And he found his leg he could not stop. 

Horror and fright were in his face ; 

The neighbors thought he was running a race ; 

He clung to a post to stay his pace ; 

But the leg, remorseless, kept up the race. 

Then he called to some men, with all his might, 
" Oh, stop me, or I am murdered quite !" 
But, though they heard him aid invite. 
He, in less than a moment, was out ot sight. 

He ran o'er hill and dale and plain ; 
To ease his weary bones, he fain 
Did throw himself down ; but all in vain. 
The leg was up and off again. 

He walked of days and nights a score ; 
Of Europe he had made a tour : 
He died ; but, though he was no more, 
The leg walked on the same as before. 

In Holland, it sometimes comes in sight, 

A skeleton on a cork leg light. 

No cash did the artist's skill requite ; 

He never was paid, and it served him right. 
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My tale Fve told, both plain and free, 
Of the richest merchant that could be, 
Who never was buried, though dead we see ; 
And I have been singing his LEG. 




RUMSTY HO. 

BEGGAR-MAN laid himself down to sleep, 

Rumsty ho, rum sty ho ; 
A beggar-man laid himself down to sleep 
On the banks of the Mersey, so high and steep, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho. 

* 
Two thieves came walking by that way, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho ; 
Two thieves came walking by that way. 
And they came to the place where the beggar-man lay, 
Rumsty ho, rumsty ho. 

They stole his wallet, and they stole his staff, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho ; 
They stole his wallet, and they stole his staff. 
And then they broke out in a great hoarse laugh, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho. 

As I was going down Newgate stairs, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho ; 
As I was going down Newgate stairs, 
I saw those two thieves saying their prayers, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho. 
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As I was going up Tyburn Hill, 

Rumsty ho, rumsty ho ; 
As I was going up Tyburn Hill, 
I saw those two thieves hanging there still, 
Rumsty ho, rumsty ho. 




THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. 

j OU may talk, if you please, 
Of the gay Portuguese ; 
But wherever you roam, wherever you roam. 
There's nothing so sweet. 
Half so lovely, so neat, 
As the girls about home, the girls about home. 

They don't ogle a man 

O'er the top of their fan. 
Till his heart's in a flame, till his heart's in a flame ; 

But, as they pass by. 

They just wink with their eye. 
Which amounts to the same, which amounts to the same. 

Their eyes are not sloes. 

Or so long as their nose ; 
But between me and you, between me and you. 

They are ten times as charming. 

And twice as alarming. 
When hazel and blue, when hazel and blue. 
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No mantillas they sport ; 

But a petticoat short 
Shows an ankle the best, an ankle the best, 

And a leg — but och, murther ! 

You mustn't go further. 
So here's to the West, so here's to the West 




BACON AND GREENS. 

HAVE lived long enough to be rarely mis- 
taken, 
And had my full share of life's changeable 
scenes ; 
But my woes have been solaced by good greens and 
bacon. 
And my joys have been doubled by bacon and greens. 
What a thrill of remembrance e'en now they awaken 

Of childhood's gay morning and youth's merry scenes, 
When one day we had greens and a plateful of bacon, 
And the next we had bacon and a plateful of greens ! 

Ah, well I remember, when, sad and forsaken, 

Heart-wrung by the scorn of a miss in her teens. 
How I fled from her sight to my loved greens and bacon. 

And forgot my despair over bacon and greens. 
When the banks refused specie, and credit was shaken, 

I shared in the wreck, and was ruined in means : 
My friends all declared I had not saved my bacon ; 

But I lived, for I still had my bacon and greens. 

9 
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If some fairy a grant of three wishes could make one 

So worthless as I, and so laden with sins, 
I'd wish all the greens in the world, then the bacon, 

And then wish for a little more bacon and greens. 
Oh ! there is a charm in this dish, rightly taken, 

That from custards and jellies an epicure weans : 
Stick your fork in the fat, wrap your greens round your 
bacon. 

And you'll vow there's no dish like good bacon and 
greens. 




TEA IN THE ARBOR. 

|HAT pleasure folks feel, when they live out 
of town, 
In the culture of turnips and flowers. 
And getting a friend, now and then, to come 
down. 
To look at their walks and their bowers ! 
And such is the taste of some dear friends of mine, — 

Mister, Mistress, and Miss Mary Barber, — 
Who will oft have me come to their villa and dine. 

And then to take tea in the arbor. 
Where there are sweet Billies and daffadowndillies. 

Perfumes like the shop of a barber. 
And roses and posies, to scent up your noses : 
Then come and take tea in the arbor. 
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As oft as I can, I decline their invite, 

For of rural delights Fni no lover ; 
Of insects and reptiles I can't bear the sight : 

Oh ! they e'en make me shudder all over. 
However, last Monday, I went there to dine : 

" I am glad you have come," said Miss Barber ; 
" I know you will like it ; the weather is fine, 

And we all will take tea in the arbor." 

Sweet Billies and lilies, &c- 

I had on thin shoes, and the gravel was damp ; 

The thought of it made me quite nervous : 
From a cold, or a fit of the gout, or the cramp, 

I said to myself, " Lord preserve us ! " 
And, when we went there, a great frog made me jump, 

Which was excellent fun to Miss Barber ; 
Then there was a long caterpillar fell plump 

In my first cup of tea in the arbor. 

Sweet Billies and lilies, &c. 

Of little green flies on my dress came ji host 

And a bee put me all in a flutter ; 
A great daddy-long-legs stuck fast on my toast. 

And left one of his limbs in the butter. 
On the sugar six blue-bottles sat hob-a-nob ; 

And, while I discoursed with old Barber, 
From above a black spider swung hibbity-hob 

In my chops, as I sat in the arbor. 

Sweet Billies and lilies, &c- 
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In the fields, at our back, boys were shooting at crows ; 

And, a shot coming through, I was wounded : 
To expostulate with them of course I arose, 

And I climbed up the palings that bounded ; 
When, behold, my nankeens were bedaubed and cross- 
barred. 

" Oh, I ought to be flogged ! " said old Barber ; 
" I neglected to tell you the palings were tarred. 

When I asked you to tea in the arbor." 

Sweet Billies and lilies, &c. 

Then I happened to tread where a man-trap was set. 

Which, snapping, my leg held fast in, sirs ; 
And, ere I got out, it came on heavy wet, 

And soon I was soaked to the skin, sirs. 
In rather bad temper, I homeward did jog ; 

And, next morning, I wrote to Miss Barber, 
" That, squashed in my pocket, I found the great frog 

Which had frightened me first in the arbor. 
And though there be lilies and daffadowndillies," 

Said I, in my note to Miss Barber, 
" And roses perfuming, excuse me from coming 

Again to take tea in the arbor." 
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PADDY'S LAMENT. 

S MOLLY f other day, sir, 
Was making of the hay, sir, 
I axed her fur to be my bride ; 
But Molly she began to chide. 
Says she, " You are too young, dear Pat." 
Says I, " My jewel, TU mend o' that." 
Says she, " You are too poor beside ; " 
When to convince her, then, I tried. 

Chorus. — That wealth is an invintion 

The wise should never mintion. 

Sure flesh is grass, and flower may fade : 

Oh ! 'tis better to marry than die an old maid. 

" Oh, the purty little sparrows ! 

They neither plows nor harrows ; 

They ate their flax, and are contint, 

Bekase, you see, they pays no rint ; 

They have no care nor flusterin', 

'Bout diggin' or inclustering ; 

No foolish pride their comfort hurts. 

For they ate their flax, and wear no shirts. 

Chorus. — For wealth, &c. 

*' Sure Nature clothes the hills, dear. 
Without any tailor's bills, dear ; 
And the bees they sip their sweets, my sowl, 
Though they niver had a sugar-bowl ; 
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The dew it feeds the rose of June, 
Though 'tis not from a silver spoon ; 
Then, let us patthern take from those, — 
The birds, the bees, and lovely rose. 

Chorus, — For wealth, &c. 

" Then, here's a health to you, my darlin*, 
Though, sure, I'm not worth one brass farthin', 
Fll pledge my coat, and drink your health. 
And then I'll envy no man's wealth : 
For, when I'm drunk, I'll think I'm rich ; 
I've a feather-bed in every ditch ; 
I'll dream of you, my heart's delight : 
How could I pass a pleasanter night ? " 

Chorus. — For wealth, &c. 




•DIE DEUTCHE COMPANIE." 

TIND people, vat you tinks I trys to sing a 
song? 
I tells you how I 'listed, — to who I belong ; 
I writes down Shnigglefritz mit von great 
steel-pen goose-quill, 
And I swears I drinks no lager more, till I old Jeff do 

kill. 
Chorus, — Oh ! die Deutche Companie is de best com- 
panie 
Dat ever did come over from de old country. 
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Now, vat you tinks de captain, all de time, he says to 

me? 
He says he got good horses for the whole companie. 
He takes me to the pasture in the stables where they 

stay; 
And he catch, mit both his hands, von great big mare, vot 

gets away. 

I jump upon de back of my great big pony-mare. 

And dat mare rears up behind, and trows me in de air ; 

I come down on my head, like von great big stone- 
hail ; 

And I tinks I vas all right, mit de bridle holding on de 
tail. 

Oh ! den I vas so mad, ven dat mare she trows me 

down. 
And I shtrikes so awful hard ven my head comes on de 

ground. 
Oh ! dat mare she vas a devil vat de captain gave 

to me. 
And I's the bravest man in de whole companie. 

He played a good joke on Snyder, — a pretty joke, by 

dam ! 
He said he was de bravest of any other man. 
We put old Snyder on de mare, and I punch her mit a 

stick ; 
And, by dam ! old Snyder hollers out ven she rear right 

up, and kick. 
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Dat mare keeps going round and round, till, by and by, 

she shtops so quick, 
She threw old Snyder in de mud, because he couldn't 

stick ; 
He falls right down, heels up, broke his head all over his 

face; 
And de mare keeps going round and round, just like von 

big horse-race. 




"RAMBLING RAKE." 

I'M the rambling rake of poverty, from Tipper- 
ary town I came : 
That poverty compels me to turn out in the 
rain. 

In every sort of weather, be it either wet or dry, 
I must gain an honest livelihood, or else lie down and 
die. 

Chorus, — Then come, buy my humble ditty : from town 

to town I steer ; 
Like every jolly good fellow, I likes my lager beer. 
Like every jolly good fellow, I likes my lager beer ; 
I'm the rambling rake of poverty, the son of a gambo- 

lier. 
The son of a, son of a, son of a, son of a, son of a gam- 
bolier. 
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My coat I bought from a sailor-man, just seven long years 

at sea ; 
My hat I got from an old dust-heap, that was shunned by 

all but me. 
At last, I got a handkerchief to ornament my frame : 
I stole it from an old Jew's shop, 'way down in Maiden 

Lane. 

Oh ! once I was a lady's man, I looked so nice and 

sweet ; 
They said I was too good to live, and nice enough to eat ; 
But now my clothes are tattered grown, and poverty 

holds me fast ; 
And the ladies all turn up their nose, and sneer as I go 

past. 




SPRIG OF SHILLELAH. 

H ! love is the soul of a neat Irishman ; 
He loves all that is lovely, — loves all that he 
can. 
With his sprig of shillelah, and shamrock 
so green. 
His heart is good-humored, 'tis honest and sound ; 
No malice or hatred is there to be found ; 
He courts and he marries, he drinks and he fights. 
For love, all for love ; for in that he delights. 

With his sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green* 
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Whoe'er had the luck to see Donnybrook Fair, 
An Irishman, all in his glory, was there, 

With a sprig of shillelah, and shamrock so green ; 
His clothes, spick and span new, without e'er a speck, 
And a neat Barcelona tied round his neck, 
He goes up to treat, and spends half a crown ; 
He meets with his friend, and, for love, knocks him 
down, 

With his sprig of shillelah, &c. 

At evening returning, as homeward he goes, 

His heart soft with whiskey, his head soft with blows, 

He meets with his Shelah, who, blushing a smile. 
Cries, " Get agone, Pat ! " yet consents all the while. 
To the priest soon they go, and, nine months after that, 
A fine baby cries out, " How d'ye do, father Pat?" 

With your sprig, &c. 

" Bless the country," says I, " that gave Patrick his birth ! 
Bless the land of the oak, and its neighboring earth," 

Where grows the shillelah, &c. 
May the sons of the Thames and the Tweed and the 

Shannon 
Thrash their foes who dare plant at their confines a 

cannon ! 
United and happy at Liberty's shrine 
May the rose and the thistle long flourish, and twine. 
Round the sprig, &c. 
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THE BIRTH* OF ST. PATRICK. 

Air, — " Vilikins and his Dinah." 

jN the eighth day of March it was, some peo- 
ple say, 
That St. Patrick, at midnight, he first saw the 
day; 

While others declare 'twas the ninth he was born : 
And 'twas all a mistake between midnight and morn. 
For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock ; 
And some blamed the baby, and some blamed the clock, 
Till, with all their cross-questions, sure, no one could 

know 
If the child was too fast, or the clock was too slow. 

Now, the first faction-fight, in ould Ireland, they say. 

Was all on account of St. Patrick's birthday. 

Some fought for the eighth ; for the ninth more would 

die: 
Arid who would'nt see right, sure, they blackened his 

eye. 
At last, both factions so positive grew. 
That each kept a birthday, — so Pat then had two, — 
Till Father Mulcaley, who showed them their sins, 
Said, " No one could have two birthdays but a twins. 

Says he, " Boys, don't be fighting for eight or for nine ; 
Don't be always dividing, but sometimes combine ; 
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Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the mark ; 
" So let that be his birthday." — " Amen," says the clerk : 
" If he wasn't a twins, sure our hisfry will show, 
That, at least, he's worth any two saints that we know." 
Then they all got blind drunk, which completed their bliss ; 
And we keep up the practice from that day to this. 




IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

]'LL sing you a good old song, made by a fine 
ould Paddy's pate, — 
Of a fine ould Irish gintleman, who didn't 
have deil a taste of an estate. 
Except a fine old patch of pertaties, which he liked ex- 
ceedingly to ate ; 
For they were beef to him, and mutton, too, — barring an 
old rasher of bacon and a red herring, and almost 
every other sort of mate. 

Chorus. — For he was a fine ould Irish gintleman, — 
One of the rale ould stock. 

Now, this fine ould Irish gintleman wore mighty curious 

clothes ; 
But, for beauty and convanience, I'll be bound they'd beat 

those of your fashionable beaux ; 
For, whin the wither was very warm, the winds of 

heaven through his ventilative garments most 

beautifully blows ; 
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And he never was troubled wid corns upon his fate, 
and FU tell you why: because he dispised the 
wakeness of wearing any thing as tough as leather 
on his toef ; 

Chorus. — For he was a fine ould Irish gintleman, 
And one of the rale ould stock. 

His cabin-walls were hung about with good old Irish 

mud; 
And, as for paper-hangings, he had none ; and, between 

you and me and the post, I don't believe he'd ha> 

had them if he could. 
And as proud as Julius Cayser, or Alexander the Great, 

this old ragamuffin stood, 
Wid a pot of whiskey in his fist, which, he laughingly and 

facetiously declared, was going to do him a mighty 

deal of good, 

Chorus, — Being a fine ould Irish gintleman. 
And one of the rale ould stock. 

Now, this fine ould Irish gintleman was once't out upon 

a spree ; 
And he, like many another Irish gintleman has done 

before him, and which, according to the same 

token, will do at the end of time, got just about as 

bastely dhrunk as he could be ; 
In fact, he was so complately mulfathered and twisted 

around, that he could neither hear nor see : 
So his friends and relations thought that he was dead and 

gone entirely, and the best thing they could do 
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would be to take him home, and wake him da- 
cently, as becomes 

Chorus. — A fine ould Irish gintleman, — 
One of the rale ould stock. > 

Well, they tuk him home, and laid him out, all flat upon 

upon the bed ; 
They put six tallow candles at his heels, and two or three 

dozen, more or less, of the same materials about 

his head ; 
But, when the whiskey-bottle was uncorked, he riz right 

up in bed. 
Said he, " Ladies and gintlemen, while such fine stuff 

as that is going round do you suppose I'd be such 

a damned, sofl-headed fool as to be dead ? " 
For this fine ould Irish gintleman was mighty hard to 

kill. 




FINIGAN'S WAKE. 

jIM FINIGAN lived in Walker Street ; 
An Irish gintleman, mighty odd. 
He'd a bit of a brogue, so neat and sweet ; 
And, to rise in the world, Tim carried a 
hod. 
But Tim had a sort of a tippling way : 

With a love for liquor Tim was born ; 
And, to help him through his work each day. 
Took a drop of the creature every morn. 
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Chorus, — Whack ! hurrah ! now dance to your partners ; 

Welt the flure your trotters shake : 
Isn't all the truth I've told ye 

Lots of fun at Finigan's wake ? 

One morning, Tim was rather full ; 

His head felt heavy, and it made him shake ; 
He fell from the ladder, and broke his skull ; 

So they carried him home, his corpse to wake. 
They rolled him up in a nice clean sheet, 

And laid him out upon the bed. 
With fourteen candles round his feet, 

And a bushel of 'taters round his head. 

His friends assembled at his wake ; 

Missus Finigan called out for the lunch : 
And first, they laid in tay and cakes ; 

Then pipes and tobacky and whiskey punch. 
Miss Biddy O'Neil began to cry : 

" Such a purty corpse, did yez ever see ! 
Arrah ! Tim mavourneen, an' why did ye lave me?" 

" Hold your gob ! " sez Judy Magee. 

'Then Peggy O'Connor took up the job : 

" Arrah, Biddy," says she, " ye're wrong, in sure." 
But Judy she gave her a belt in the gob. 

And left her sprawling on the flure. 
Each side in war did soon engage ; 

'Twas woman to woman, and man to man ; 
Shillelah law was all the rage, 

And a bloody ruction soon began. 
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Mickey Mulvaney raised his head, 

When a gallon of whiskey flew at him ; 
It missed him, and, hopping on the bed. 

The liquor scattered over Tim. 
" Och ! he revives : see how he raises ! " 

An* Timothy, jumping from the bed, 
Cries, while he lathers round like blazes, 

" Bad luck till yer souls ! d'ye think I'm dead ? " 




THE LADY OF LEITH. 

JHERE was a lady lived in Leith, — 
A lady, very stylish, man ; 
And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 
She fell in love with ah Irishman, — 
A nasty, ugly Irishman, — 
A wild, tremendous Irishman, — 
A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, roar- 
ing Irishman. 

His face was no means beautiful ; 

For, with small-pox 'twas scarred across. 
And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost double a yard across. 
Oh ! the lump of an Irishman, — 
The whiskey-devouring Irishman, — 
The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue, the fight- 
ing, rioting Irishman. 
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One of his eyes was bottle-green, 

And the other eye was out, my dear ; 
And the calves of his wicked-looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear. 
Oh ! the great big Irishman, — 
The rattling, battling Irishman, — 
The stamping, ramping, swaggering, staggering, leather- 
ing swash of an Irishman. 

He took so much of Lundy-foot, 

That he used to snort and sniffle, O ! 
And, in shape and in size, the fellow's neck 
Was as bad as the neck of a buffalo. 
Oh! the horrible Irishman, — 
The thundering, blundering Irishman — 
The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, thrashing, 
hashing Irishman. 

His name was a wonderful name, indeed. 

Being Timothy Teddy Theophilus Mulligan ; 
And, whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 
He'd not rest till he had it filled full again. 
The boosing, bruising Irishman, — 
The 'toxicated Irishman, — 
The whiskey, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, no-dandy 
Irishman. 

This was the lad the lady loved. 

Like all the girls of quality ; 
And he broke the skulls of the men of Leith, 

Just by the way of jollity. 
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Oh 1 the leathering Irishman, — 
The barbarous, savage Irishman. 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentlemen's heads, were 
bothered, I'm sure, by this Irishman. 




BARNEY O'SHOCKELYN. 

'M an honest, labor in' youth ; 

My name 'tis Barney O'Shockelyn ; 
I'm a widower now in my youth. 

Since I've buried swate Molly, Molly Mc- 
Glochlin. 
I was married but once in my life ; 

Sure I'll never commit such a sin agin ; 
For I found out, when she was my wife, 
She was fond of one Barney McFinnigan. 
Whack fol, &c. 

Her fayther had castles of mud. 

Which I was so fond of admirin' ; 
They were built in the time of the flood, 

To keep her old ould ancesters dry in. 
When he found I had Molly bespoke. 

First he grew fat, and then he grew thin again ; 
In the struggle his gizzard he broke. 

Arrah ! we had a corpse of auld Finnigan. 
Whack fol, &c. 
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The corpse, for convenience, was put 

Along with its friends, in the barn, sure ; 
And some came to it on foot, 

And some came down from the Donegan shore. 
My wife, she cried and she sobbed ; 

I put her twice out, and she got in again ; 
When I hit her a belt in the gob. 

Which knocked her on top of old Finnigan. 
Whack, fol, &c. 



HERE'S A HEALTH TO KING CHARLES. 

RING the bowl which you boast ; 
Fill it up to the brim : 
'Tis to him we love most. 
And to all who love him ! 
Brave gallants, stand up ; 

And avaunt, ye base carles 1 
Were there death in the cup, 

Here's a health to King Charles 1 

Though he wanders through dangers, 

Urfaided, unknown, 
Dependent on strangers, 

Estranged from his own ; 
Though 'tis under our breath, 

Amidst forfeits and perils, — 
Here's to honor and faith, 

And a health to King Charles ! 
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Let such honors abound 

As the time can afford ; 
The knee on the ground, 

And the hand on the sword : 
But the time shall come round, 

When, 'mid lords, dukes, and earls. 
The loud trumpet shall sound, 

Here's a health to King Charles ! 




GIN-SLING. 

N the good old colony times, 

When we lived under the king. 
Each Saturday night, we used to get tight, 
A-pouring down gin-sling. 

And Senior and Junior and Soph., 
And Freshman and Tutor and Prof., 
When once they began, they never left off, 
A-pouring down gin-sling. 

And Hollis used to roar, 
And Stoughton used to sing. 
When the rollicking rabble lay under the table, 
A-pouring down gin-sling. 

But times are changed since then. 

And life's a different thing ; 
And past are good old colony times. 

When we lived under the king. 
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WHA'LL BE KING BUT CHARLIE. 

HE news frae Moidart cam' yestreen, 
We'll soon gar mony ferlie ; 
For ships 'o war ha'e just come in. 
And landed royal Charlie. 

Chorus. 
Come through the heather, around him gather ; 

Ye' re a' the welcomer early : 
Around him cling, wi' a' your kin ; 

For wha'll be king but Charlie ? 
Come thro' the heather, around him gather ; 

Come Donald, come Ronald, come a' thegither ; 
And crown him rightfu', lawfu' king ; 

For wha'll be king but Charlie ? 

The Highland clans, wi' sword in hand, 

Frae John o' Groats to Airly, 
Ha'e, to a man, declared to stand 

Or fa' wi' royal Charlie. 
Come through the heather, &c. 

The Lowlands a', baith great an' sma', 

Wi' mony a lord an' laird, ha'e 
Declared for Scotia's king and law ; 

And speir ye wha but Charlie ? 
Come through the heather, &c. 
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There's ne'er a lass in a' the land, 
But vows, baith late an' early. 

To man she'll ne'er gi'e heart or hand, 
Wha wadna fecht for Charlie ? 

Come through the heather, &c. 

Then, here's a health to Charlie's cause ; 

And, be't complete an' early, 
His very name our heart's blood warms : 

To arms for royal Charlie ! 
Come through the heather, &c. 




HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

HERE ha'e ye been a' the day, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie 
Saw ye him that's far away, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie 
On his head a bonnet blue, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie, 
Tartan plaid and Highland trews, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 
• 
When he' drew the gude braid sword, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
Then he gave his royal word, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
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Frae the field he ne'er would flee, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
But we his friend would live or dee, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

Weary fa' the Lawland loon, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 
That took frae him the British Crown, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ! 
But blessings on the kilted clans, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 
That "fought for him at Prestonpans, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie 1 




BOOM-JING-JING. 

IGHT in the middle of the boom-jing-jing, 
The boom-jing-jing, the boom-jing-jing. 
Right in the middle of the boom-jing-jing, 
All on a summer's day, 
I dee, I da, the boom-jing-jing, the boom-jing-jing, 

I dee, I da, the boom-jing-jing, I oh ! 
So sul lul lul la, so sul lul lul la. 

So sul lul lul la, I ho ! 
Rip, slap, set him up again, set him up again. 

Set him up again, rip, slap, set him up again. 
All on a summer's day. 
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ROBIN ROUGH. 




jl'SE Robin Rough, the ploughman ; 
A farmer bold is I ; 
And I have no disease, sirs. 
Except I*se always dry. 
Let lords and ladies ride about, 

And take their daily cheer ; 
But all I wants is a good rump-steak. 
And plenty o* jolly good beer. * 

Chorus. — For I likes a drop o' good beer, — I does ; 
Fse fond of a drop o' good beer, — I is. 
Let gentlemen fine sit into their wine ; 
But 1*11 stick to my beer, — I wull 1 

And Sally — that's my wife, sirs — 

Likes beer as well as I ; 
She sits by the fire, takes care o' the bairns, 

And talks wi' neighbors nigh. 
And every Saturday night, sirs, 

Throughout the rolling year, 
Why, Sal and I sits side by side. 

And kervietly svigs our beer. 

Chorus. — For Sally likes her beer, — her does ; 

Hur's fond of a drop o' good beer, — hur is ! 
Let gentlemen fine sit into their wine ; 
But Sally'll stick to her beer, — hur wull ! 
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And then there's my old dad, sirs ; 

This day he's ninety-five ; 
And I declare, without any lie. 

He's the happiest man alive. 
For he is hale and hearty. 

And likes his daily cheer ; 
And all we three sits side by side, 

And kervietly»svigs our beer. 

Chorus, — For daddy likes his beer, — he does ! 

He's fond of a drop o' good beer, — he is ! 
Let gentlemen fine sit into their wine ; 
But fayther'll stick to his beer, — he wuU ! 

Then let's need no persuasion, 

But fill our glasses round ; 
We'll fear no Rooshian invasion. 

While barley grows the ground. 
Let health and labor wealth increase. 

Throughout the rolling year ; 
For that'll give us plenty o' steaks, 

And lots o' jolly good beer. 

Chorus. — For we likes a drop o' good beer, — we does ! 
We's fond of a drop o' good beer, — we is ! 
Let gentleman fine sit into their wine ; 
But we'll stick to our beer, — we wull ! 
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THE GAY CAVALIER. 

pWAS a beautiful night, and the stars shone 
bright, 
And the moon o'er the waters played, 
When a gay cavalier to a bower drew near. 
His lady to serenade. 
To the tenderest words he touched the chords. 

Full many a sigh breathed he ; 
And, o'er and o'er, he fondly swore, 
" Sweet maid, I love but thee ! " 

His glances fly to a lattice high, 

As he murmurs forth his hopes ; 
With amazement he sees, swinging high in the breeze, 

Already a ladder of ropes : 
Up, up, he has gone, but the bird has flown ; 

" What is that on the ground," quoth he : 
" 'Tis plain that she loves, for these gentleman' s-gloves, 

They never belonged to me." 

Now, some would have thought he'd have followed and 
fought, — 

For this was a duelling age, — 
But this gay cavalier quite scorned the idea 

Of putting himself in a rage ; 
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But, wiser by far, he put up his guitar, 

And as he went home sang he, 
" If a lady elopes down a ladder of ropes, 

She may go to the devil for me ! 
She may go, she may go, 

She may go to the devil for me ! " 




THE ONE-VERSE SONG. 
THE TAYLOR, No. i. 



T'S on the russ, or on the pave, or on the cob- 
ble-stones. 
We strike right into a 2.40 gait, and rattle out 
I's dry bones ; 
And we'll show what we can do, if we ever get into a 

tussle ; 
For we'll off with our coats, and roll up our sleeves, and 
get right on our muscle. 

Chorus, 
She is a gay bird, a night-owl, a wide-awake old soul, — 
The pride of old Buffalo, as everybody knows, — 
The pride of old Buffalo, as I have sung for fun ; 
And they call her the bloody hose-carriage, — the Taylor 
No. I. 
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ON THE OHIO BLUFFS. 

N the Ohio bluffs, near the State of Indiana, 
There's where I live, close down by Ha- 
vana. 
Every morning early, I jump into the water. 
And paddles right away, like the alligator's daughter. 
I jump in my skiff, and down the river drift. 
And catch as many terrapins as ever I can lifl. 

Old massa build a barn for to hold de fodder. 
This thing an' dat ting, an' one ting an' a nodder ; 
There came a big storm, and very high water. 
And carried this old barn much furder dan it oughter. 
Ole massa he swear, and he rip and tear his hair, 
To see his barn a-going, he didn't know where. 

Ole massa he died 'bout the .eleventeenth of April : 
Put him in a box all of the sugar-maple ; 
Buried him 'way down all by the willow-treeses ; 
And I think he's gone where the water never freezes ; 
For you all must know that he drives this nigger so ; 
But now he totes his own wood and fire down below. 

Missus she married Willie the weaver : 
Little did she think he'd prove a gay deceiver ; 
But he took all the money, and put it in his pocket, 
And then he crossed the river along with Davy Crocket. 
Oh ! missus she did cry, and she heave and she sigh ; 
But Will went up the river to Philimadelphy. 
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Early one morning, before the cock was crowing, — 
Ole missus she thought I was in the field a-mowing, — 
I took the ole gray horse, and got on a-straddle, 
And travel right off, just like a steamboat paddle. 
I travel all day ; and, when tlie night did come, 
I hid in the hollow of an ole big gum. 

Early in the morning, before the bee was humming, 
I look down the road, and see the white man coming ; 
I took my ole gray cloak, and threw it round my 

shoulder, 
And stood up as still as a militia soldier. 
Ole massa he ran round, and scent me like a hound, 
But he thought I was a mile-post, a-sticking in the 

ground. 

Oh ! I lay in the woods while the day was a-dawning. 

Lying in a brush-pile waiting for the morning ; 

I lay all the day while the woods was a-tossing. 

Just like the coon when he- wants to catch a possum. 

Oh ! I lay very still, it was very diffikil. 

And they didn't find me out till I got to Louisville. 

Bill beats de drum, and Sam blows de fifer ; 
I am de man what kin read, write, and cipher : 
Twice two is six, and nine is twenty-seven. 
Add sixteen to dat, and you have forty-'leven ; 
For, between you and me, it is berry plain to see 
Dat I can beat de banjo by de double rule of three. 
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'WE MEET 'NEATH THE SOUNDING 
RAFTER." 

E meet 'neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around us are bare ; 
As they shout to our peals of laughter, 
It seems that the dead are there. 
But stand to your glasses steady : 

We drink to our comrade's eyes. 
Quaff a cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Not here are the goblets glowing ; 

Not here is the vintage sweet : 
'Tis cold as our hearts are growing, 

And dark as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses steady. 

And soon shall our pulses rise. 
One cup to the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Not a sigh for the lot that darkles ; 

Not a tear for the friends that sink : 
We'll fall midst the wine-cup's sparkles. 

As mute as the wine we drink. 
So stand to your glasses steady : 

'Tis this that the respite buys. 
One cup for the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 
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Time was when we frowned at others ; 

We thought we were wiser then : 
Ha ! ha ! let them think of their mothers 

Who hope to see them again. 
No : stand to your glasses steady : 

The thoughtless are here the wise. 
A cup for the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

There's many a hand thaf s shaking ; 

There's many a cheek that's sunk : 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 

They'll burn with the wine we've drunk. 
So stand to your glasses steady : 

'Tis here the revival lies. 
A cup to the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

There's a mist on the glass congealing ; 

'Tis the hurricane's fiery breath : 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 

Turn ice in the grasp of death. 
Ho ! stand to your glasses steady : 

For a moment the vapor flies. 
A cup to the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Who dreads to the dust returning? 
Who sinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
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Of the soul shall sting no more ? 
No : stand to your glasses steady : 

The world is a world of lies. 
A cup to the dead already : 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Cut off from the land that bore us ; 

Betrayed by the land we find 
Where the brightest have gone before us, 

And the dullest remain behind. 
Stand, stand by your glasses steady : 

'Tis all we have left to prize. 
A cup for the dead already, 

And hurrah for the next that dies ! 




OFF TO BALTIMORE. 

TlT was one evening in the month of June ; 

The stars shone bright, and the sky was 
clear ; 
And then I went, and played this good old 
tune, 
To serenade my Sally dear, 
I lightly touched the banjo's string 

Beneath her window, that she might hear me ; 
At length, her shutter back did swing, 
And then I saw my dear Sallie. 
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Chorus. — Then come, love, come : oh, do not fear I 
My boat lies on the other shore ; 
And all I want is my sweet Sallie dear, 
And then I'm off to Baltimore. 

Her hair it floated to the breeze. 

And waved around her sable cheek ; 
I thought that I should surely freeze, 

If my dear Sally would not speak. 
At last, her silvery voice was heard : 

'Twas music to this nigger's ear ; 
I listened to catch every word 

From the lips of my sweet Sally dear. 

She said, " O Sambo ! is that you? 
How long Fve waited till you come ! 
I've counted every minute, as it flew, 

Upon my fingers and my thumb." 
She then put out her lovely foot ; 

I seized her long heel without fear ; 
My banjo in my mouth I put. 

And shinned up to my Sallie dear. 




MICHAEL ROY. 

N Brooklyn City there dwelt a maid, and she 
was known to fame ; 
Her mother's name was Mary Ann, and hers 
was Mary Jane : 

13 
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And, every Saturday morning, she used to go over the 

river, 
And went to market, where she sold eggs and sausages, 

likewise liver. 

Chorus. — For oh, oh ! he was my darling boy ; 
For he was the lad with the auburn hair, and his name 
was Michael Roy. 

She fell in love with a charcoal man, and McClusky was 

his name : 
His fighting weight was seven stone ten, and he loved 

sweet Mary Jane. 
He took her to ride in his charcoal cart, on a fine St. 

Patrick's day ; 
But the donkey took fright at a Jarsey man, and started 

and ran away. 

Chorus, 

McClusky shouted and holler'd in vain, but the donkey 

wouldn't stop ; 
And he threw Mary Jane right over his head, right into 

a policy shop. 
When McClusky saw that terrible sight, his heart it was 

moved with pity ; 
So he stabbed the donkey with a piece of charcoal, and 

started for Salt-Lake City. 

Chorus, 
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INTEGER VIT^. 

NTEGER vitaB scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauris jaculis neque arcu 
Nee venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusee, pharetra, 

Sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
Fugit inermem, 

Quale portentum neque militaris, 
Daunias latis alit assculetis, 
Nee Jubae tellus generat leonum 
Arida nutrix. 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebulae malus-que, 
Jupiter urget ; 

Pone sub currru nimium propinqui 
Solis in terra domibus negata : 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen Amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 
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ODE. 

Air, ~ " Integer vit» scelerisqne purus." 

ANLY and gentle, pure and noble-hearted, 
Sweet were their days of peaceful use and 

beauty. 
Sweeter than peace or days or years is Free- 
dom, 
Thought our young heroes. 

War's wild alarm drove sleep from every pillow ; 
Slavery, rampant, stalked athwart the broad land ; 
Prompt, at the call of country and of duty, 
Flew the young heroes. 

Darkly the clouds hung o'er a doubtful conflict ; 
Out shone the rainbow, — Liberty to all men ! 
Lo ! now a country grand enough to die for ! — 
Peace to our heroes ! 

Rear we for them no cold sepulchral marble ; 
Fresh in our hearts their very selves are living, 
Dearer and nearer now, e'en as God is nearest, — 
Risen in glory ! 

Cease from thy weeping ! rise, O Alma Mater ! 
Count thy young heroes tenderly and proudly ; 
Beaming with holy joy, thine eyes confess them : 
These are thy children ! 
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